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CHEERFULNESS. 

I think we are too ready with complaint 

In this fair world of God’s. Had we no hope 
Indeed beyond the zenith and the scope 

Of yon gray blank of sky, we might be fain 
To muse upon eternity’s constraint 

Round our aspirant souls. But since the scope 
Must widen early, is it well to droop 

For a few days consumed in loss and taint ? 

O! pusillanimous heart, be comforted ; 

And, like a cheerful traveler, take the road, 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 

To meet the flints? At least it may be said, 
“Because the way is short, I thank thee, God.” 
—Mrs. Browning. 


MARY OF BETHANY. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE CROSS. 





BY J. H. N. & G. W. N. 





E have been accustomed to study the 

character of Jesus as a reformer and an 
exceptional personage—the great Redeemer 
whose self-appointed sacrifice on the cross was 
necessary to save the world. His purely hu- 
man traits, however—those which we all know 
and love in a man—have been less often 
brought to view, and some of them are even 
commonly ignored or denied. It would be 
thought, for instance, by many, very improper 
to ascribe to him anything like the passions and 
motives of an ordinary lover. Yet in denying 
him these, do we not mar his symmetry, both 
asaman andas the Son of God? Is the 
model hero to be found in the form of a monk 
ora Shaker? As human beings we need to 
be saved in the department of the affections. 
Can we look for this salvation with confidence 
from one whom in theory we place wholly out- 
side of the influences of the passional life ? 


If we have thus perverted in our imagina- 
tions the character of Christ, the Bible narra- 
tive offers to us an ample correction. In op- 
position to the anchorite theory of his career, a 
careful study of the gospels distinctly shows 
not only that his life was a human one in re- 
spect to the affections, but that in the last great 
scene of it was mingled a love-experience of 
a very romantic kind—that in fact, among 
the attractions used by God to draw him in the 
path of self-sacrificing duty which led to his 
death, one of the strongest was his love of 





woman. Let the reader follow us in the | 
proof of this assertion. | 
PRELIMINARY. | 

In the village of Bethany, at a distance of| 
about two miles from Jerusalem, lived, during 
the last year of Christ’s ministry, a family of 
some wealth,* consisting of two sisters named 
Mary and Martha, and their brother Lazarus. 
The previous history of the family is not spe- 
cifically given ; but if, following the weight of 
evidence, we identify this Mary with Mary 
Magdalene, we have some hints of her former 
life. Adding conjecture to fact, we may sup- 
pose the outline of her history to be something 
like this: that her family lived at first at Mag- 
dala, a place by the Sea of Galilee ( from 
whence her name); that she here fell into some 
error, the consequence of which was loss of 
reputation” and torture of conscience causing 
insanity ;° that Jesus restored her to sanity 
and peace of mind; that she testified her 
gratitude to him while in the neighboring city 
of Nain by weeping and anointing his feet; 
and that she afterwards followed him, removing 
with her sister and brother to Bethany, where 
she was free from social disgrace, and minis- 
tered to him on his later visits to Jerusalem. 


Such, putting the hints of scripture to- 
gether, is the manner in which we should re- 
construct the story of Mary of Bethany, or 
atherwise, Mary Magdalene. We do not 
claim for it more authenticity than the circum- 
stances allow, and if the reader chooses to set 
it aside, and to disconnect the accounts of Mary 
of Bethany and Mary Magdalene he can do 
so without affecting the truth of the propo- 
sition we set out to prove. The hypothesis 
we have given supplies a natural and symmet- 
rical introduction to what follows, but is not 
essential to its interpretation. 


JESUS A GUEST OF MARY AND MARTHA. 


Taking up the thread of the history at the 
house in Bethany, we find recorded the fol- 
lowing interview between Jesus and the two 


sisters : 

Now it came to pass, as they went, that he en- 
tered into a certain village: anda certain woman, 
named Martha, received him into her house. And 
she had a sister cailed Mary, which also sat at 
Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. But Martha was 
cumbered about much serving, and came to him, 
and said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath 
left me to serve alone? bid her therefore that she 
help me. And Jesus answered, and said unto her, 
Martha, Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about 
many things: but one thing is needful: and Mary 
hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken from her.—Luke 10; 88—42, 


—— 


a The perfume with which Mary anointed Christ is described 
as “ very costly.” 

b The woman supposed to be Mary mentioned in Luke 7: 37, 
was designated by the Pharisees as “a sinner.” 





c Her malady is fpoken of as a demoniac possession.—Jno. 8; 6, 





HIS LOVE FOR THEM. 


The next allusion that is made to the family 
is on an occasion of great distress, in the 
midst of which the sisters sent for Jesus (then 
hiding in the region beyond Jordan) to come 
to them. It is related thus: 

Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, of 
Bethany, the town of Mary and her sister Martha. 
(It was that Mary which anointed the Lord with 
ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whose 
brother Lazarus was sick). Therefore his sisters 
sent unto him, saying, Lord, behold, he whom thou 
lovest is sick. ...Now Jesus loved Martha and her sis- 
ter, and Lazarus.—John, 11: 1—3, 5. 

It is clear from this that a strong affection 
subsisted between Jesus and the family as a 
whole. In no other instance are his relations 
to women described in such explicit terms as 
those of love; and the state of Mary’s affec- 
tion for him may be judged by the passionate 
demonstration which she had made toward 
him on the occasion referred to in the paren- 
thesis. ‘That she was his favorite in the group 
is shown by the comparison which he made 
between her and her sister in the previous in- 
terview noticed above, when he said, “* Mary 
hath chosen that good part,” &c. If we can 
judge of him by any of the laws that operate 
in human nature, his love toward the family 
had reference in graduated order, first to Mary, 
then to Martha, and then to their brother. 

HE FACES DEATH AT THEIR CALL. 

But the brother was now sick, and Jesus 
was sent for. He delayed answering the mes- 
sage two days to allow the case to mature. His 
disciples, remembering a mob at Jerusalem in 
which he was near being killed, said : ‘‘Master, 
the Jews of late sought to stone thee ; and go- 
est thou thither again ?”” He persisted in his 
purpose. Then said Thomas, “ Let us also go, 
that we may die with him.” So they marched 
deliberately into the peril of death—the Mas- 
ter for the love of Mary, and the disciples for 
the love of him. 

THE MEETING. 

When Jesus had arrived near to Bethany, 
but was still outside of the village, it is said 
that ‘ Martha, as soon as she heard that he 
was coming, went and met him: but Mary sat 
still in the house.” Why this difference in the 
conduct of the twosisters? Whatis the mean- 
ing of Mary’s backwardness? Every woman 
can explain it who recalls the trembling re- 
serve which goes with the consciousness Of 
She loved ; and the man that she loved 
was near. The conflict of modesty with pas- 
sion held her fast. She could not seek him 
uncalled, so she ‘sat still in the house.” 
The touch of nature in this is perfect. But 
after Martha had held a characteristic conver: 


love. 
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sation with Jesus, she returned to the house 
‘and called Mary her sister secretly, saying, 
The Master is come and calleth for thee.”— 
Why did she deliver the word secretly? Did 
her sisterly instinct divine the state of feeling 
between Jesus and Mary, and lead her to 
choese this delicate manner of conveying the 
message ? What followed is thus described : 

As soon as she heard that, she arose quickly, and 
came unto him. Now Jesus was not yet come into 
the town, but was in that place where Martha met 
him. The Jews then who were with her in the 
house, and comforted her, when they saw Mary that 
she rose up hastily and went out, followed her, say- 
ing, She goeth unto the grave to weep there. Then 
when Mary was come where Jesus was, and saw 
him, she fell down at his feet, saying unto him, Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. 
—Vs. 29—82. 

On meeting Jesus, attended as she was, 
Mary’s emotion took refuge under the cover 
of grief for her brother’s death, a grief which 
was of course, natural and sincere. She 
could only fall at his feet and express the 
thought, half faith and half unbelief—a thought 
of love though tinged with reproach—that if 
he had been there, her brother would not have 
died. It is the same expression that Martha 
had used in her conversation with Jesus, a 
fact which indicates how much they had thought 
and talked of him, and longed for his presence 
during the terrible crisis that was upon them. 


THE TEMPEST OF THE HEART. 

The effect upon Jesus of this meeting and 
the attending circumstances, was extraordi- 
nary : 

When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and the 
Jews also weeping which came with her, he groaned 
in the spirit, and was troubled, and said, Where 
have ye laid him? They say unto him, Lord, come 
and see. Jesus WEPT. Then said the Jews, Behold 
how he loved him !—YVs., 33—36. 

It is not for us to attempt to fathom all the 
causes that thus agitated the depths of that 
divine soul. But must we not suppose that 
love, aye, the love of man for woman, was 
one of them? On two occasions only, did his 
overchargec spirit require the vent of tears; 
once in contemplating the approaching ruin 
of his country, and once at this meeting with 
Mary. Patriotism as a mover of human sensi- 
bility may take rank with love ; but we cannot 
name another. The currents of his emotion 
were doubtless various; joy at the meeting 
may have mingled with sympathy at the be- 
reavement; and all was fused in that tender- 
ness of heart and human love that enabled him 
to take on himself the great burden of weak- 
ness and unbelief in those around him. 


LOVE’S LIGHTNING-STROKE. 

By his meeting with Mary the volumes of 
feeling between them, like the electric surfaces 
of a thunder-cloud were mude ready for a dis- 
charge. In him it took the tremendous form 
of an omnipotent vitality recalling her dead 
brother from the grave : 

Then they took away the stone from the place 
where the dead was laid. And Jesus lifted up his 


eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee, that thou hast 
heard me. And I knew that thou hearest me al- 
ways: but because of the people which stand by, I 
said it, that they may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And when he thus had spoken, he cried with a loud 





voice, Lazarus, come forth! And he that was dead 
came forth, bound hand and foot with grave clothes; 
and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus 
saith unto them, Loose him, and Jet him go.—Vs. 41 
4. 


Here we may dwell a moment on the features 
that give a peculiar significance to this mira- 
cle. The raising of the dead under any cir- 
cumstances is itself the greatest act of power. 
In two instances before, Jesus had performed 
this act, but in both cases it was done before 
the deceased person’s burial, and in one of 
them at least, immediately after the death. 
The notable thing in the present instance is 
that the person had not only been dead four 
days, but had been buried, and was supposed 
to be in a state of decomposition. So that 
this was incontestably the greatest miracle that 
Jesus ever performed. The other thing to 
be observed is, that whereas Jesus always ex- 
acted certain conditions of faith or fellowship 
in those who sought his aid, the absence or 
presence of which conditions determined the 
working of his power; in this instance he had 
that most perfect of all conditions, the attrac- 
tive medium of a human love. He wrought in 
the presence and for the happiness of a woman 
who had won his heart. Hence, the unequaled 
miracle which was the result. 


ENVY’S COUNTER-STROKE. 

So far the romance of the story has devel- 
oped smoothly and happily; but at this sum- 
mit the plot takes on a darker cast. The 
majesty of inspiration manifest in this miracle 
stirred up to increased hatred the enemies of 
Christ, and the consequences are thus related : 

Then many of the Jews which came to Mary, and 
had seen the things which Jesus did, believed on 
him. But some of them went their ways to the 
Pharisees, and told them what things Jesus had 
done. Then gathered the chief priests and the Phar- 
isees a council, and said, What do we? for this man 
doeth many miracles. If we let him thus alone, all 
men will believe on him; and the Romans shall come, 
and take away our place and nation. And one of 
them named Caiaphas, being the high priest that 
same year, said unto them, Ye know nothing at all, 
nor consider that it is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not. And this he spake not of himself; but 
being high priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus 
should die for that nation.....Then from that day 
forth they took counsel together for to put him to 
death. Jesus therefore walked no more openly 
among the Jews; but went thence into a country 
near to the wilderness, into a city called Ephraim, 
and there continued with his disciples.—Vs. 45—51. 
538, 54. 

It is here seen that the final deliberate 
conspiracy of the Jewish rulers against Jesus, 
took its origin from this miracle of the raising 
of Lazarus. Their previous hostility to him 
had been instinctive and occasional ; now there 
was an organized purpose to seize him and put 
him to death. Of this plot Jesus was informed, 
and for the time being evaded it by retiring 
to Ephraim. 


LOVE DEFYING DANGER. 

But at length Jesus, knowing that his mis- 
sion was fulfilled, and that the time had come 
when he was ready to die, again entered Ju- 
dea. The particular spot to which he directed 
his course, let the narrative tell : 

Then Jesus, six days before the passover, came to 





Bethany, where Lazarus was which had been dead, 
whom he raised from the dead.—12: 1. 


Marching thus for the second and last time 
into what he knew was the focus of peril, why 
should he not say within himself, “TI will yet 
see her again before | die?” 

THE TRYSTING-PLACE. 

Imagine him in Bethany at the house, not 
of Lazarus, but of Simon a neighbor, where, 
on hearing of his arrival, enter the two sisters 
and their brother. ‘And there they made 
him a supper; and Martha, [in her usefal, 
officious way] served: but Lazarus was one 
of them that sat at the table with him.” 

Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, 
very costly, [in a box of alabastcr, says Matthew], 
and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet 


with her hair; and the house was filled with the 
odor of the ointment. 


Mary here showed the same beautiful 
abandonment, the same uncalculating devo- 
tion to her hero’s person that she had done 
on a previous occasion. Her love was min- 
gled with reverence as well as gratitude, aud 
if forbidden by etiquette to manifest it in a more 
familiar way, she could at least repeat the 
costly lavation of Christ’s feet that had once 
before drawn upon her his ineffable approval. 

LOVE AND MAMMON COLLIDE. 

On this starts up Judas Iscariot, an in his 
sleek, sanctimonious way, objects to such a 
*“ useless waste of property :” 

Then saith one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, Si- 
mon’s son, which should betray him, Why was not 


this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given 
to the poor ?—Ys. 4, 5. 

And Judas, from the utilitarian point of 
view, was of course quite right. But love’s 
sweet prodigality, if it empties the pocket, 
sometimes enriches the soul. What are buying 
and selling compared to the shining of the 
holy, eternal stars? And the light of this 
act of Mary’s, like that of the stars, will never 
goout. Said Christ of it— 

Why trouble ye the woman? for she hath wrought 
a good work upon me. For yehave the poor always 
with you; but me ye have not always. For in that 
she hath poured this ointment on my body, she did 
it for my burial. Verily I say unto you, whereso- 
ever this gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also this, that this woman hath 


done, be told for a memorial of her.—Matt. 26: 10 
—13. 


Thus for the third or fourth time is record- 
ed, in connection with Christ’s interviews with 
this woman, some special mark of his apprecia- 
tion of her. The coincidence carries we think 
its own interpretation. 

THE HERO’S CORONATION. 

On the day following this interview with 
Mary, Jesus left Bethany to enter Jerusalem 
for the last time. On the way he received a 
popular ovation. ‘The people ‘‘ took branches 
of palm-trees, and went forth to meet him, 
and cried, Hosanna! Blessed is the king of 
Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord !” 
So he rode into the city as aking. And he 
rode to his death; for this very coronation 
drove on the maddened Pharisees to the con- 
summation of their plot. As they gazed on 
the procession they said : ‘‘ Perceive ye how ye 
prevail nothing? Behold the world is gone 
after him.” How far the direct agency of 
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Mary and Martha may have been concerned 
in producing this outburst of enthusiasm we 
do not know. But it is certain that it sprung 
in great part, from the renown of the miracle 
of which they were the accessories, for the 
evangelist says in connection with it, 

The people therefore that were with him when he 
called Lazarus out of his grave, and raised him from 
the dead, bare record. For this cause the people 


also met him, for that they heard that he had done 
this miracle.—John 12: 17, 18. 


THE DENOUEMENT. 

But the affair of the alabaster box was a 
crucial one for all concerned. It sprung the 
mine that hatred and envy had been digging 
for Jesus, and from thence the story hastens 
toaclose. Stung by his Master’s reproof of 
what he had deemed in himself a virtue, Judas 
immediately went to the chief priests, and for 
a consideration engaged to be the agent of 
their plot. Thence followed the betrayal, the 
condemnation and the crucifixion. 

Thus both of the agencies concerned in his 
death—the malice of the Pharisees and the 
treachery of Judas—were provoked into action 
by his chivalrous relation to woman. It was 
his love for the two sisters, inducing the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, which started the conspiracy 
of the rulers to destroy him; and it was the 
scene between him and Mary in the affair 
of the alabaster box, that set Judas at work 
to betray him. And at the very time when 
in consequence of his great miracle the 
people were ready to give him his crown of 
royalty, the conspiracy was ripe for his des- 


traction. The climax of love, and power, 
and ambition, and death for him, came 
together. 


A GLIMPSE BEYOND. 

If we limit the field” of further inquiry to 
her who is known as Mary of Bethany, the 
story here closes rather abruptly. But if we 
assume that she is the same person with Mary 
Magdalene (as we did at the commencement, 
and as the facts seem to warrant us in doing), 
there is still a romantic and natural sequel to 
be told. Acting in the character of passional 
devotion which we have seen always belonged 
to her, she clung to him undaunted to the last. 
When the disciples in their natural perplexity 
and panic fled, she was found standing with 
his mother and aunt by the cross. The 
crucifixion took place on Friday. The next 
day was the Jews’ Sabbath, which en- 
joined rest. But on Sunday morning early 
she was first at Jesus’ sepulchre. Whether 
his intimation that he should rise again from 
the dead—strengthened by what she had seen 
him perform in the case of her brother—had 
lodged in her mind the hope of meeting him 
again ; or whether the natural emotions of a 
woman who knew that her love had drawn him 
to his death, brought her thete thus “ early, 
When it was yet dark,” does not appear. Find- 
ing that the body of Jesus had been removed, 
she ran and told Peter and John, who came and 
observed the fact and then returned, leaving 
her there alone. The sequel is thus related : 


But Mary [the disciples having left] stood without 
at the sequichre weeping: and as she wept she 





stooped down and looked into the sepulchre, and 
seeth two angels in white, sitting, the one at the 
head, and the other at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain. And they say unto her, Woman, 
why weepest thou? She saith unto them, Because 
they have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him. And when she had thus 
said, she turned herself back, and saw Jesus stand- 
ing, and knew not that it was Jesus. Jesus saith 
unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? whom seek- 
est thou? She, supposing him to be the gardener, 
saith unto him, Sir, if thou have borne him hence, 
tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take 
him away. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned 
herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni, which is to 
say, Master. Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; 
for I am not yet ascended to my Father: but goto my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and your 
God. Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples 
that she had seen the Lord, and that he had spoken 
these things unto her.—20: 11—18. 


Thus is rounded off what we call the 
Romance of the Cross—a passage in the life of 
Christ which the gospel narrative may have 
purposely left in twilight, but which should 
not be wholly overlooked by those who would 
see the Savior as he was. It adds an un- 
told charm of sympathy to his character, to 
know that he too, as a man, went through 
that mastering turmoil of the heart which we 
calllove. It was not marriage-love exactly ; 
it did not end in marriage. The consumma- 
tion of it was postponed till the ascension of 
the parties to their Father. In this was 
shown the sublime continence of the hero who 
had “ made himself a eunuch for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake.’ But who can doubt that 
this Love, which was thus honored in bringing 
about the great Sacrifice, ended in something 
better than marriage, when Christ at last 
“drank wine with his disciples in his king- 
dom.” 

THE CONCEIT OF EARLY RISERS. 

A writer in the Saturday Review, comes to the res- 
cue of the people who are not early risers. From 
his article, we select such passages as go to show 
that the night is gradually gaining on the day in 
relative importance : 

Every reasonable man—every one, that is, 
who gets up when he chooses and goes to bed 
when he feels inclined —has at times been vexed 
by the zeal of early risers. If two men take the 
same allowance of sleep, but one of them begins 
it at eleven o’elock and the other at two, the first 
will feel himself a moral head and shoulders 
above his friend. He fancies himself to Le stand- 
ing on a little pedestal of conscious virtue, from 
which he may, figuratively speaking, flap his 
wings and crow over his inferiors, * * * 

Early rising is, to a considerable extent, a 
proof of imperfect civilization. In the East, 
every body is up with the sun; as, for obvious 
reasons, laboring men are compelled to be here. 
But the invention of candles, and the change 
from physical to intellectual labor, have altered 
all the conditions of life. The evening hours 
are now superior in almost every respect to 
those of the morning. In asocial point of view, 
it is unnecessary to demonstrate that no man 
can enjoy society before breakfast. If it were 
often possible for friends to gather at that time, 
as they do at certain baths to drink the waters, 
the consequences would be disastrous; * * * 
* * * * Strictly speaking, man does not be- 
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come a social being until breakfast, and even 
then the instinct exists in a very modified form ; 
many people read the newspaper at breakfast, 
but no one could be brute enough to read it at 
dinner. In those barbarous times when dinner 
took place about midday, supper was the really 
sociable meal, which has been gradually super- 
ceded by the onward movement of dinner. 
From all this it follows that a man’s social ten- 
dencies are almost always in the inverse ratio 
of his propensity to early rising. When Cesar 
remarked, “ Let me have men about me that 
are fat, sleck-headed men and such as sleep 
o’nights,” he evidently meant to condemn, not 
the unfortunate beings who may be physically 
lean, but the restless temperament which leads 
to early rising, self-conceit, discontent and con 
spiracy. ” ” ” ° 

Every smoker knows the superiority of the 
evening over the morning cigar; which proves 
that a philosophical and contemplative frame of 
mind is far more easily attained at the end than 
at the beginning of the day, a menta! attitude 
of serene meditation being essential to intelli- 
gent smoking. It is true that a man’s powers 
may be supposed to be fresher and less ex- 
hausted in the morning; but, as a rule, thjs ad- 
vantage is counterbalanced by the diminution of 
restlessness and irritability, and the greater 
power of concentration, produced by the eve 
ning calmness. A man may possibly write 
novels before breakfast with success, because it 
is necessary that his sensibility to external im 
pressions should be as lively and fresh as pos- 
sible. Ile inay of course do any thing that 
comes under the name of business most effee- 
tively in the middle of the day. But he can 
hardly be a metaphysician till past twelve at 
night, except on peril of setting down all meta- 
physies as folly. * * * We, therefore, 
consider that, for almost all purposes, the eve- 
ning hours have a distinet superiority over the 
moraing for the civilized part of mankind, 
whose pursuits do not require day-light, and who 
know the use of gas and candle-light. 

For those who have to labor in the fields or 
work-shops, or to get their living by hunting, 
like savages, there are obvious advantages about 
making the most of the daylight. Now philos- 
ophers have remarked that an instinct, like a 
physical organ, often survives after its original 
function has become unimportant. Animals re- 
tain rudimentary claws or wings which have 
become perfectly useless, as a legacy from their 
remote ancestors; a dog stil] turns himself 
three times round before he lies down, because 
his great-great-grandfathers did so in the days 
when they were wild beasts roaming amongst 
long grass: and every tamed animal preserves 
for a time certain instincts which were only use- 
ful to him in his wild state. The sentiment 
about early rising is such a traditionary instinct, 
which has wandered into an area where it was 
not wanted. A man who got up two hours 
after the sun, in the middle ages, had doubtless, 
as a rule, wasted two hours; and the same 
would be true of a bricklayer at the present 
day, who should begin his work at eight instead 
of six. It is right and natural that such proofs 
of laziness should be marked with a certain 
stigma. But it is too bad that cultivated beings 
should go on quoting at us their little hoard of 
maxims, which at best are gross anachronisms, 
as though they were eternal truths; and that 
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even the most modest of men should go about 
running over with ill-concealed complacency, be- 
cause they have arranged their day on an obso- 
lete hypothesis. 


THE ORIGINAL RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
I. 

Bed most large cities is to be found a large portion 
+ of the population existing in the midst of the 
highest civilization, who morally are more oblivious 
of civilized life than if they had been reared amidst 
the savage surroundings of the fiercest aborigines. 
Such associations as the savage meets, have for the 
most part, an elevating influence. The rolling prai- 
ries, the grand forests, the world of waters from the 
vast ocean to the mountain trout-stream, cannot be 
contemplated even by a savage, without exciting in 
his breast something akin to admiration of a power 
superior to his own. The clear, free air he breathes, 
added to his healthful mode of life, help to make 
him by far the superior of those who compose the 
lowest grade of city civilization. The fact seems 
scarcely credible, that in the city of London, for in- 
stance, thisclass is as distinct from all other society, as 
are the dogs that wander the streets unowned and 
uncared for; parasites, earning nothing, stealing all 
they can. There we meet with boys and girls who 
have wandered the streets “on their own hook” 
ever since they can remember ; and who have never 
known the care of parents or guardians. There 
we find others who from carliest infancy have been 
kept by people whose only interest in them was to 
hire them out by the day, to beggars who would ex- 
cite public sympathy, by carrying round two squal- 
ling, squalid babies, and having half-a-dozen, half 
starved children, pleading the old tale of “a small 
wife and a large family.” These children are trained 
in the art of picking pockets, and grow up with 
their hand against every man and every man’s hand 
against them. 


It was into this substratum that the pioneers of 
the Ragged School broke, and found a world as dis- 
tinct from the rest of the people, as if they belonged 
to another planet. It was appalling to contem- 
plate the immense gulf that separated these poor 
wretches from the rest of the human family; not 
one ray of sympathy penetrated the darkness in 
which they groped. The only philanthropists who 
had ever explored their haunts were the mission- 
aries and “scripture readers;” but these good men 
carrying with them threatenings of hell-fire and ever- 
lasting damnation, had been looked upon with dis- 
trust as the emissaries of an aristocracy, whose only 
object was to make their degradation appear more 
degraded. It was not therefore surprising, that on 
our first visit of mercy we should meet with a warm 
reception in the shape of dirt, stones, and bricks. 
The prejudices of these poor creatures against any 
person better dressed orin better circumstances than 
themselves, seemed at first insurmountable; but we 
soon found an under current of good sentiment and 
genuine feeling, hidden in this wreck of humanity, 
that was as wonderful to us, as it is incredible to 
many of the “upper crust” who exhibit a jealousy 
of holding any sentiment in common with a class, 
whom by their own pride and selfishness they have 
done much to degrade. 


Determined to fight entirely on gospel ground, 
we ignored the aid of police, and starting in faith, 
to storm the castle of unbelief, we were not long 
without promises of victory. In one of the most 
uproarious meetings, the boys had brought in stones 
with which to assail the teachers, while others on the 
outside attacked us through the already dilapidated 
windows. it was evident thatthe time had arrived 
when something must be done. Ata moment when 
our position looked the most precarious, a young 
teacher stood up on a stool, and in the midst of a 
shower of stones, declared that he for one was not 
afraid of any or all of them; that he came to do 
them good, and they might throw as many stones at 
him as they pleased, the Lord would not allow one to 
touch him. This he evidently believed, for he never 
flinched, though a brick passed within an inch of 
his face. This turned the whole tide of the cam- 
paign. About a dozen of the biggest boys admiring 





the speaker’s “pluck,” at once took his part, and 
beating off the other boys, they restored order, and 
were always after reliable as our allies in maintain- 
ing decorum. The writer can recall instances of 
what would be called “ the most hardened wretches” 
coming into the school and crying bitterly when 
comparing their own ignorance with the progress 
made by their former companions. The aptitude of 
these boys for learning, especially in arithmetic, was 
marvelous, and their gratitude to their teachers was 
not less surprising. On one occasion when we were 
giving a treat of cake and tea, the room suddenly 
became full of smoke. Some one had placed a board 
over the top of the chimney, which was no sooner 
discovered than a boy climbed to the roof and dis- 
lodged it; but on getting down he jumped on a 
broken bottle and cut his foot severely. One of the 
teachers bound the boy’s foot with a silk handker- 
chief, of course never expecting to see it again, for the 
boy was a notorious pickpocket, and such plunder 
“ was in his line;’ but the poor fellow missed not a 
day for two weeks in coming to the school in search of 
the same teacher, and to whom, when at last he found 
him he handed the handkerchief, wrapped in a piece 
of dirty old newspaper, washed and ironed with 
scrupulous neatness. 

The writer has experienced many such instances 
among this class, so touching that he has found it 
difficult to hide his emotion, and finding himself 
driven to the conclusion that the degradation and 
vicious life of these poor people are in a great measure 
caused by the selfishness and pride of those who 
“fare sumptuously every day,” he gladly records 
any reminiscence of the past which may tend to vi- 
brate achord of sympathy between these extremes 
of society. A. E. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


Onema, Sept. 17.—Charles Cragin left last night 
for Willimantic, taking with him about 50 Ibs. of 
silk to be dyed. ° 

...-Our children are all, without exception, well, 
at the present time—full of life and activity. One 
cannot help pausing, in passing through their house 
or grounds, to hear their chatter, and inhale the 
freshness of their young life. 

...-Messrs. Worden and Bradley closed up their 
peach campaign, and returned home Saturday night, 
bringing with them 140 crates, and yesterday the fam- 
ily turned out en masse, to perform the manipulations 
necessary for canning them. Work commenced at 
6 o’clock A. M., and with only a short recess for din- 
ner, continued till 8 o’clock P. M. 1689 qts. of 
peaches were put up during the day, and 381 qts. of 
plums—the largest day’s work of the season. The 
remainder of the 140 crates is to be sold, or other- 
wise disposed of. 

....As we gathered in the Hall Saturday evening, 
we felt, as one expressed himself, as if we had been 
from home. The interruption of our meetings for two 
nights, in order to dispose of some large lots of peach- 
es, gave all, we should think, a higher appreciation 
of our evening gatherings. The mafnetic current of 
love seemed to circulate freely, and we felt con- 
scious that a good spirit was with us.—Last night we 
had some interesting talk about faith, and “every 
man’s being rewarded according to his works.” It 
was remarked that faith-work, was the kind of work 
that would insure the greatest reward—that it re- 
quired intense activity of the heart to believe, and 
that a lazy, shiftless person, would not be likely to 
exercise saving faith. 


..--The October number of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal for 1866, has been on exhibition in the reception 
room throughout the morning. Its portrait of J. H. 
Noyes, is considered, on the whole, a good likeness 
—better than the average of wood-engravings that 
appear in illustrated papers. The sketch of Mr. 
Noyes’s phrenological development appears to be 
just and satisfactory. 

....Some Indians were in the shoe-shop to-day, 
and among other subjects of conversation, expressed 
their appreciation of Mrs. J. It seems they miss 
her somewhat, when they come to the kitchen to 
make their small transactions, and have not yet got 
acquainted with her successor Mrs. A. It was rath- 





er curious to observe that the main point in Mrs. J’s 
character that struck their admiration was that she 
was honest. They are not quite sure yet, how much 
confidence they can place in Mrs. A., but no doubt 
she will gain their esteem by and by. 


..-.A letter was received yesterday, from a la: 
dy M. D. at the west. She says: “For twelye 
years I have been trying to patch up broken-down 
women. This has led me to think more seriously 
than before, upon the causes of so much suffering in 
society. I have been reading the Crrcunar for the 
last few months with intense interest. I get more 
inspiration from it than fiom all other reading — 
Every number makes me more and more anxious to 
visit you. It is not curiosity, but an earnest desire 
for truth (if 1 know myself) that actuates me.—0O, I 
want to grasp the hand and look into the face of an 
earnest woman. Pardon me if I am too presuming.” 

BUYING PEACHES. 

Mr. Bradley writes from Lockport: “Ffty-nine 
tons of Peaches were shipped from this place day 
before yesterday, and I think there must have been 
more to-day. You should have seen the teams wait- 
ing to unload. There was a string from the car 
back one-fourth of a mile, from four to half past six; 
as fast as one team unloaded at one end of the string 
another arrived at the other, each having from 16 to 
50 crates. The Peach crop has not been so large for 
years in Niagara Co. Buyers from some new point 
arrive every day; they are shipped everywhere, in 
all directions, to Boston, New York, Montreal, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, and all intermediate places. The 
growers are just finding out that peaches are worth 
more to them to ship than to sell here, and they 
begin to stiffen on prices. We think, however, that 
to-morrow peaches will be plenty and cheap, as it 
has rained and prevented picking for nearly two 
days; but it has been fun to see the buyers snap them 
up. Crawfords go quick to-day at $2 per bushel. 
You can see the buyers standing along the road, and 
when a load comes along they run at it. The one who 
first says ‘Are they sold? has the right of way and 
can proceed at his leisure ; and if he does not strike 
a bargain, there is another strife to see who shall be 
first. This afternoon two loads came along at once: 
while I was talking with the first, another fellow 
went at the second. After telling the first that I 
wanted his peaches, I turned to the other and said, 
‘ How many crates did you say you have on?’ ‘Six- 
teen, said he. On hearing that the buyer left, and 
walked on a little way, leaving me to make my bar- 
gain at leisure.” — 

A QUEEN BEE! 

There arrived at the Depot yesterday, Sep. 13. one 
hundred and thirty-nine crates of peaches, of which 
about twenty were sold at Oneida and the rest brought 
home. To meet the necessities of such a supply, 
the Theological and German classes were suspended, 
a bee was started immediately after supper, and the 
fruit-room was soon well filled. The Willow-Place 
hands soon joined the party, and then the room was 
crowded to overflowing. A further addition, con- 
sisting of hired help who had volunteered their aid, 
(about thirty, we believe), soon made thei: appear- 
ance and were accommodated in the laundry, whilea 
few of our own people, forming a cozy group of 
their own, met in the parlor of the children’s-house. 
Altogether, the number, including the preservers 
down stairs, amounted, we understand, to 171 per- 
sons. 

The bee was a complete success, and yielded about 
800 quarts of fruit to the preservers, which was all 
put up. We have never seen any thing so brilliant. 
It ‘was perfectly electric. The condensation of 
magnetic life produced a general sparkle and flash of 
mifth and hunior throughout the bee. The arti- 
val of Uncle Horace was hailed by a chorus of 
sopranos calling, “Come and sit by me;” ‘Come 
over here;” or, “ This way Uncle.” So cordial a wel- 
come would have mellowed Uncle H’s heart if it 
hadn’t been mellow before; and he contributed 
several songs, of which, in the wealth of our recol- 
lection, we can only remember something about 
“ little dog, sixteen feet high,” and a “large horse 
abotit dour inches high.” These songs brought 
our good Uncle the most unprecedented applause - 
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Several rondos and songs with choruses, were sung 
and participated in by the mass. 

Among other songs, “ Dearest Mae” was given by 
Mr. Inslee, “John Brown” by Abram, and “There 
was a man in our town,” by a company of jovials. 
It was at first intended to drop the bee at half past 
eight and have the ordinary meeting; but the affair 
was too good to be broken up so early, and so was 
kept up till nine o'clock, about which time a musical 
deputation went into the ironing-room and serenaded 
thé volunteers who were mostly in that room enjoy- 
ing themselves greatly. We are not sure but that 
the hilarity of the occasion was owing in some de- 
gree to the expectation of Mrs. Skinner’s arrival. 
Certain it is that long after the bee was over, the 
excitement seemed to prolong itself in the various 
sitting-rooms. 

There is one point further, worthy of peculiar note. 
While most merry-makings which we have seen in 
the world were succeeded by miserable lassitude in 
the morning, with this, as with most Community 
merry-makings it was quite different. Some con- 
tinuance of the last night’s merriment was observ- 
able at the breakfast-table this morning. 


A FACT FOR DRESS-REFORMERS. e 

N visiting the O. C., I might rhapsodize about the 

beauty of their grounds or the majesty of their 
business operations, or the harmony of their domes- 
tic life ; but other visitors do this, and I will choose to 
make this one observation, which I believe is origi- 
nal, viz., that the Community women and girls are 
physiologically developed, (as health reformers would 
say), about the waist. I saw a young lady here two 
years ago who had recently become a member. Her 
bust and shoulders were large and her waist exceed- 
ingly attenuated. She was contracting a stoop. 
Now I notice she is straight, and her form is sym- 
mejyical and statuesque; her waist has expanded 
and the curves above and below have more of the 
beauty of the Grecian line. 

The short dress shapes the female form anew. 
This girl did not lace, as I should judge, from choice 
but the weight of long skirts compels one to pin 
them snug, and naturally produces the wasp waist. 
Besides that the weight of the short dress is compar- 
atively very light, this weight is almost entirely 
suspended trom the shoulders by waistcoats or 
straps; so that there is no more binding round 
the waist than in men’s dress. Who does not be- 
lieve that the heart is stronger and better morally 
as well as literally, which beats thus unconfined ? 
And here we may find one reason for the remarkable 
health of the Community women. I find only one, 
of old or young, who does not go to the family meals, 
and take some part in the family industry; and most 
of them are more than well. H. 


Surnames in SweDEN.—A Swedish gentleman, 
writing from Iowa, sends us the following, which 
perhaps will be as new to the reader as it was to us: 
“The peasantry in Sweden get their surnames from 
the first name of the father by adding son or dotter 
(daughter) to it; for instance, Peter Jacobssons’ sons 
Peter and Thomas, are named Peter Petersson and 
Thomas Petersson, and his daughter Anna is named 
Anna Petersdotter (Peter’sdaughter). This is one 
way to prevent family pride, and worth following. 
The mother’s name would probably be more proper 
to use than the father’s.” 

THE HorticuLtTuRIsT comes to us every month, 
filled with interesting matter pertaining to, rural ar- 
chitecture, landscape-gardening, floriculture and fruit- 
growing. The September number has two articles 
on the newer varieties of raspberry: one by Charles 

and the other by F. R. Elliott of Cleveland. 
The attention which this journal gives to the differ- 
ent varieties of fruits, makes it of special value, since 
there are so many men who now depend on fruit- 
growing for a means of subsistence. 


Tue GARDENER’s MoNTHLY, edited by Thomas 
Mechan, Philadelphia, comes to us this month with 


an abundance of information respecting the success 
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important the culture of these has become, may be 
seen from this sentence taken from a report on the | 
“Fruits of New Jersey.” “At Hammonton they 
commenced cultivating strawberries in 1863, and in 
1865 the crop sold for $32,500.” This monthly is 
also valuable for the attention which it directs | 
towards the newer and rarer kinds of plants. 


A LADY’S WARDROBE. 
v is not often that plain, unworldly folks like us, | 
have the privilege of seeing the contents of a} 
fashionable lady's wardrobe or boudoir. But an| 
accident has at last given us, and all the world, a| 
chance, if not to see, to hear. 
having most unceremoniously reduced a very elegant 
and complete outfit for a modern belle, to mere dust 
and ashgs, she in preferring her claim against an in- 
surance company, has made out a schedule of the 
clothing and dbijouterie lost; and like many other cu- 
rious documents, the schedule has found its way to 
the pages of the New York Herald. The schedule 
occupies only a column and a half of the Herald. 
Those curious to mark the progress of dress since 
the days of mother Eve, or even since the days of 
our Republican grandmothers, can read with edifica- 
tion the full description of over tifty dresses, with all 
imaginable accompaniments of velvet and lace trim- 
mings, bugles, blonde, shawls, fans, slippers and 
handkerchiefs “to match.” We are tempted to clip 
from the Herald a description of a few of the most 
splendid dresses, with the cost annexed: 
One white satin, of exceedingly rich quality, 
trimmed with blonde and bugles; two floun- 
ces of very deep point d’Alencon; sleeves 
of the same, reaching down to the elbows, 
and bertha to match, with white bugles and 
ND INI sao nur oe ened ote ene ace $2,500 
One royal blue satin dress, trimmed, apron- 
shape, with black Brussels lace and gold and 
bugle trimmings, with one flounce, going all 
around the skirt, of black Brussels lace.— 
Body and sleeves to match; sleeves looped 
up with blue velvet: roses set in lace, to 
TENGE DOME 5 ois ais's 00 sc cviscniivacdcdex 
One dove-colored satin dress, trimmed with 
velvet one half yard deep; a long train, with 
the velvet going all around, with Llama 
fringe and dove colored acorns, forming a 
heading to the velvet, and going all up the 
skirt and around the long Greek sleeves; 
the sleeves lined with white satin and quills 
of silver ribbon going around the throat; 
lined throughout with white silk, having, 
belonging to it, a cloak and hood, lined and 
trimmed to match; made in Paris........ 425 
One black Mantua velvet robe, long train, 
sleeves hanging down as far as the knees, 
open, lined with white satin, and trimmed 
all round with seed pearls, as well as all 
round the top or low body, the seed pearls 
forming clusters of leaves going down front 
of skirt and ailaround the skirt and train... 500 
One rich moire antique dress, embroidered in 
gold from the body to the skirt and sleeves 
and all around, taken up and fastened with 
gold embroidery to imitate the folds and 
wrinkles of the dress, trimmed round the 
edge with white Brussels lace, having an 
under skirt of amber satin, trimmed with 
Brussels lace to show underneath, lined 
throughout with white silk............... 400 
One large Brussels lace shawl, of exquisite 
fineness and elegance of design, to go with 


Oe ee aee 700 
And so on, to the foot of the column. 


1,500 


linen,” are all equally elaborate and costly. Then 
come the inlaid, silver-lined dressing-cases and work- 
boxes, the writing-desk, inlaid with tortoise shell 
and mother of pearl, a carved ivory work-table and 
numerous fancy articles of the richest description. 


Europe.” 


hair-brushes, engraved with name and crest,” valued 





of the different small fruits in various locflities. How 


| “souls in destruction and perdition.” 


We mark among this miscellaneous list, a few books, 
as “an elegant Bible in gilt edge, mounted in gold,” 
and “ forty-three volumes of miniature books bound , z 
most sintuatly in morocco, brought asa present from | Coustruction of long telegraph lines is gradually: 
The whole value of these literary trea-| changing the ordinary news channels. Untibre., 
sures was just one hundred and thirty dollars; only|cently, we usually received intelligence from 
fifteen dollars less than “a pair of rich carved ivory | China and Japan by way of England; but now 
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the whole wardrobe and accompaniments is $21,000. 
We often read of poor drowning wretches who 
sink to muddy death, mainly from the weight of gold 
concealed about their persons, or from the weight and 
entanglement of their clothing. To oursimple souls, 
we fear such a mass of personal effects, such a weight 
of “ costly array,” would seem very much like a mill- 
stone round our necks, and we should sink deeper and 
deeper in that “ wide welterigg flood” that drowns 
Cc. A. M. 





MEDICAL STUDY—AN INSIDE VIEW. 
[The following letter though strictly private, has 


A fire in New York | sufficient interest we judge, to warrant usin giving 


it a place in the CrrcuLaR:] 

New York, Sept. 16, 1866. 
DEAR M :—We have been quite busy this 
week getting settled at Bellevue Hospital, and I 
thought you would probably be interested in some 
details. We went to the Hospital Monday and made 
arrangements for dissection. The Hospital, you 
know, is situated on the East river between twenty- 
sixth and twenty-eighth streets. Tuesday we snent 
in dissecting. The dissecting room is much better 
arranged than the one at New Haven. There are 
accommodations for about 250 students to dissect at 
once. It is so early in the season that the class now 
only numbers about 100. It isexpected to reach 
600 when the regular term begins. 
The Hospital contains about 1000 beds. It is not 
quite full now, but is generally crowded to overflow- 
ing when winter comes on. Besides this we have 
access to the Charity Hospital on Blackwell’s Island, 
which contains about 1200 beds—mostly chronic 
cases—among them 500 cases of vencreal disease. 
We have two clinics every day and three lectures 
in the lecture room. | During the prelim‘nary term 
which lasts three weeks more, we shall pursue the fol- 
lowing course :—We arrive at the Hospital a little be- 
fore 9, and dissect until 10. Wethen attend aclinic in 
the Hospital, either at the bedside in the wards or in 
the amphitheatre, when we witness operations. At 
11, we have a lecture in the college building, which 
is a new one, used for the first time this year. This 
is what they call a didactic lecture. At 1:30 P. M., we 
have another clinic, either at the Bellevue Hospital 
or at the Charity Hospital on Blackwell’s Island, 
whither we have free passage on the boat which 
runs up three timesa day. At 3 o'clock, we have 
another didactic lecture in the College, and at 4, an- 
other; ending the exercises of the day at 5, and 
getting home just in time for supper. 

We have not been at work long enough to give 
much of a report of what we see. The principal 
surgical cases which we have seen, are several arising 
from railroad accidents, in one of which amputation 
was performed, followed by mortification, a result of 
previous intemperance. When the patient was last 
seen, he was dying. Yesterday, we witnessed three 
quite severe operations. One was an amputation of 
the thigh and subsequent removal of the whole thigh 
bone, in consequence of progressive disease of the’ 
bone ; another was a removal of a portion of the up- 
per jaw for the extirpation of a tumor; and another, 
a search for a bullet which lodged in a soldier’s face, 
between the eyes. He received it at the battle of 





The lesser articles of a lady’s toilet, “the mufflers Petersburg. These operations were skilfully per- 
and bonnets, the head-bands and tablets, the man- formed, and are pee i eean I should 
tles, the wimples, the crisping-pins, and the fine line we seea great varlety of cases, 18 bpp 


In the ‘medical 


you to enumerate them. i 

Our opportunities for learning are much ‘greater 

here than they have been heretofore, and we are both 

thankful for the opportunities we enjoy through the 

kindness of our Community brothers and sisters, ~ ‘ 
T. R. Ne 





One Errect or tHe TeLeGrara.—The pid, 


this news comes across the Pacific, instead of 


at one hundred and fifty-five dollars! The list closes| the Atlantic, and is first received at San Fran- 
with a descriptian of the lady’s trunk—a model of| cisco, being telegraphed overland:' England; that’ 
capaciousness and ingenious contrivance, and valued | formerly sent us 
at two hundred and fifty dollars. The total value of! upon us for it—the dispa 


is intelligence, now 
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through the cable. The telegraph has thus 
chauged the ordinary news channel. 
—FHxchange. 


LOVE AND CUPID. 


Thegrring painter made Love blind,— 
Highest Love who shines on all; 
Him, radiant, sharpest-sighted god, 
None can bewilder ; 

Whose eyes pierce 

The universe, 

Path-finder, road-builder, 

Mediator, royal giver ; 

Rightly seeing, rightly seen, 

Of joyful and transparent mien. 
Tis a sparkle passing 

From each to each, from thee to me, 
To and fro perpetually ; 

Sharing all, daring all, 

Leveling, displacing 

Each obstruction, it unites 

Equals remote, and seeming opposites. 
And ever and forever Love 

Delights to build a road: 

Unheeded Danger near him strides, 
Love laughs, and on a lion rides. 
But Cupid wears another face, 

Born into Demons less divine: 

His roses bleach apace, 

His nectar smacks of wine. 

The Demon ever builds a wall, 
Himself encloses and includes, 
Solitude in solitudes : 


In like sort his love doth fall. 
—Emerson. 


FAITH IN THE “HIGHER LAW.” 


T isa good time to read the life of Crom- 
welt. The same contest, in reality, is now 
going on that was going on in Cromwell’s time, 
and under similar auspices. There was then a 
heroic attempt to bring the Government of 
England under the influence of God, to conduct 
its affairs in the fear of God, and thus establish 
the kingdom of heaven on earth. And although 
that attempt was not entirely successful, and 
there was not civilization and spirituality 
enough to apprehend the whole truth, yet it was 
the germ of all the movements that have since 
been made in the same direction. Out of it 
came the Puritan emigration; and from that 
came our Revolution—the mother of all pres- 
ent progress and improvement, in this country 
at least. 


The object that inspired Cromwell and his 
men, has been growing in the world from that 
time to the present. Men are compelled invol- 
untarily to acknowledge that the law of God is 
above all human law. They affirm that the 
authority they seek to make supreme is the 
Bible; but that is a mere ruse. The only basis 
on which a higher authority than human legisla- 
tion can be established in the world, is the one 
put forth and maintained by Cromwell, viz., 
that of an actual, living manifestation of the 
will of God, The principle which governed 
Cromwell in his wars, and upon which the Pro- 
tectorate was based, was an appeal to palpable 
evidences of Divine providence manifested in 
their favor. When he wished to carry a meas- 
ure in Parliament, or elsewhere, his custom was 
to recapitulate the evidences of God’s provi- 
dence among them, and then say; “ We, honest 
and godly men, have had such and such things 


idreds of battles. 





set home to our hearts!” It was not simply an 
appeal to the Bible; it was an appeal to the 
living God. 

Here is where we plant ourselves. We be- 
lieve, with those old Puritans, that we can 
ascertain the present Divine will; we believe 


that, by prayer and watching God’s providen- 


ces, we can find out his pleasure with perfect 
certainty in regard to human affairs, and need 
not grope round in the dark. This was true of 
Cromwell and his followers. It is perfectly 
evident that a Divine power—at least Divine 
so far as omnipotence was concerned—a power 
above all other powers—was with those men. 
Tle called his army a company of poor, miser- 


;able men, more fit for the hospital than actual 
| service. 


Yet they drove every thing before 


‘them, as the Jews did the Philistines; and were 


never once defeated, though they fought hun- 
The two opposing forces— 
the king and his army on one side, and Crom- 
well with his men on the other—were about 


equally balanced as to power: and a superficial? 


observer would not discover any particular rea- 
son why Cromwell’s party should be successful. 
But they uniformly were, and the cause must 
be traced directly to cheir connection with a liv- 
ing providence. 


It is very interesting to notice how persistent 


Cromwell and his men were, in acknowledging 


divine assistance. ‘They were honest euough to 


see and confess that success depended not upon 
their own strength, but upon the arm of the Al- 
mighty. They were also modest enough, when 
they did get into trouble, to confess it, and seek 
to discover the cause. At a certain time during 
the civil war, when prosperity seemed to for- 
sake them, and (as they confessed) “ they were 
wanting a spirit of faith, and also the fear of 
the Lord, and were unduly impressed with the 
fear of man which brings a snare,” they held a 
prayer meeting, which continued for three days ; 
and earnestly besought the Lord to show them 
the cause of all their troubles. The following 
clumsy paragraph, describing the scene, is inter- 
esting, because it tells us what a sincere, God- 
fearing spirit those old Puritans possessed : 


“ Accordingly, we did agree to meet at 
Windsor Castle about the beginning of Sixteen 
hundred and forty-eight. And there we spent 
one day together in prayer; enquiring into the 
causes of that sad dispensation; coming to no 
further rgsult that day ; but that it was still our 
duty to seek. And on the morrow we met 
again in the morning ; when many spake from the 
Word and prayed ; and then Lieutenant General 
Cromwell, did press very earnestly ou all there 
present, to a thorough consideration of our ac- 
tions as an army, and of our ways, particularly 
as private Christians, to see if any iniquity could 
be found in them, and what it was ; that if possi- 
ble we might find it out, and remove the causes 
of such sad rebukes as were upon us (by rea- 
son of our iniquities as we judged) at that time. 
And the way more particularly the Lord led us 
to herein was this: To look back and consider 
what time it was when with joint satisfaction 
we could last say to the best of our judgment, 
the presence of the Lord was amongst us, and 
rebukes and judgments were not as then upon 
us. Which time the Lord led us jointly to find 
out and agree in; and having done so to pro- 
ceed, as we then judged it our duty, to search 
into all our public actions afterwards, duly urg- 
ing (as the Lord helped us) each of them with 
their grounds, rules, and ends, as near as we could. 
And so we concluded this second day, ‘with 
agreeing to meet again on the morrow. Which 
accordingly we did upon the same occasion, re- 





aati 


iissuming the consideration of our debate the 
day before, and renewing our actions again, 
By which means we were by a gracious hand of 
the Lord, led to find out the very steps (as we 
were all then jointly convinced) by which we 
had departed from the Lord, and provoked him 
to depart from us Which we found to be 
those cursed, carnal conferences, which our own 
conceited wisdom, our fears, and want of faith, 
had prompted us, the year before, to entertain 
with the king and his party.”—Carlyle’s Crom- 
well, p. 254—5. 

That scene is very instructive to me. There 
is something truly sublime in it. Just think of 
a whole army praying and fasting three days, 
to “find out the mind of the Lord.” They 
went to work, too, in the right manner to get 
out of their difficulties. There is no surer way 
out of trouble, than for persons to “ look back 
and consider what time it was when they could 
suy, the presence of the Lord was amongst us ;” 
and then “search into all their actions after- 
wards.” 

The Puritans carried the fear of God, and 
inspiration, into the extraordinary affairs of 
life; but the greater miracle—-the work before 
us, is to carry the same elements into ordinary 
business—the common, practical matters of 
every-day life-——Home Talk.—1851. 


ALPINE DISASTER. 


A correspondent of the Hvening Post in a letter 
from Chamouny, dated August, relates the foliowing 
story of a terrible disaster that befell some English 
travelers the day before: 

Sir George Younge, of England, a member 
of the Alpine Club, with two younger brothers, 
had ventured the day before to make the ascent 
of Mont Blanc, which has been so often now 
successfully accomplished. Practised climbers, 
they thought they might dispense with the 
usual assistauts, and trust to their own knowl- 
edge and tact. They set out by the usual route, 
and slept, as is the custom, at a hut which has 
been erected on the Grande Mulets—a stupen- 
dous ridge of rock that shoots up 9,996 feet 
above the sea, about the middle of the immense 
snow-field that forms the side of Mont Blane 
towards Chamouny. Of course their progress 
the next morning was watched with the in- 
intensest anxiety from the village. Everybody 
who has read Albert Smith’s amusing “Story 
of Mont Blanc,” knows what an excitement an 
ascent produces in the whole community.— 
Every glass is fixed, every guide watches ; even 
the women and children run into the streets 
to gather the latest reports of the adventure. 
The three Englishmen set off from the Grande 
Muiet very early in the morning, as is usual, 
and about ten o’clock the cry was heard, “ They 
have gained the summit.” Certainly, there 
they were, on the loftiest line, 15,744 feet high, 
seeming, even through the best glasses, like 
mere ants, crawling upon the rounded cone of a 
most prodigious sugar loaf. 


After a while they began to descend, and as 
descending ice is often more difficult than ascen- 
ding it, their movements were still followed 
with the same eager solicitude. “Brave fel- 
lows,” said an old guide, “ how cautiously yet 
firmly they come down.” A general smile of 
approval followed his words. They have quit 
the mur de la cote, the steepest bank of ice near 
the top, and are making towards the Rochers 
Rouges. Everything promised well. “But 
what are they doing now? suddenly exclaimed 
a veteran. “By heavens, they are taking the 
wrong direction—they approach the Rochers 
Maudits—Cursed Rocks, indeed!” He had 
scarcely spoken, when the three little moving 
figures had altogether Ghepponeed from sight. 
“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” They are lost! 
they have slipped into a crévasse! they have 
fallen ovér a precipice! No! there they are 
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again: yes there they are; but look you, only 
two of them; one standing upright, the other 
stretched upon the snow! What has become 
of the third? He has gone; something dread- 
ful has happened ; they are motionless; frozen 
stiff or Sieestel: they need help; they must 
be rescued.” Instantly ten of the strongest 
and most experienced guides were despatched 
to ascertain the nature of the trouble, and lend 
assistance if it should be required. It was 
already noon, and it must be night before even 
these experienced mountaineers could achieve 
that long and toilsome ascent. Meanwhile the 
suspense among the sojourners at Chamouny 
became more and more painful. It was certain 
that some calamity had befallen the travelers, 
but of what kind and to what extent no one 
could tell. 

As the night set in, the little lights of the 
guides were seen hovering like will-o’-the-wisps 
away far up on those terrible wastes. At 
length they signaled, by means of their lights, 
that they had found the objects of their search, 
and were then soon seen to descend. What a 
wild, awful descent that was, at midnight, only 
they can conceive who have seen the enormous 
crags and fissures of that gigantic mountain. 
They had ascertained, as we learred the next 
day, that the youngest of the brothers, an Ox- 
ford student, had slipped upon the crest of a 
chasm, that he glided down, dragging the others 
with him, as they were tied together, and with 
such velocity that all three struck upon the 
opposite wall of the fissure. He was killed on 
the spot; the second brother was seriously hurt 
about the eyes, but not dangerously ; while the 
third escaped with comparatively slight bruises. 
The latter, as soon as he recovered from the 
shock of the fall, had strength enough to carry 
the wounded one to the upper snow, but not 
strengh enough to proceed, and he stopped, uncer- 
tain what to do,and dreading, no doubt, a lingering 
death for both upon the cold, shelterless hights. 
It was in that position they were seen from 
below, when the quick eye and judgment of the 
guides told them something had happened, and 
they pushed off for the rescue. The surviving 
brothers were brought down, and the body of 
the other was subsequently recovered. 

This sad accident has for a time cast a gloom 
over the whole society of Chamouny, and no 
one feels disposed at present to attempt the 
bolder summits. 


THE GEOLOGY OF CALIFORNIA. 


From communications made to Silliman’s 
Journal by Prof. J. D. Whitney, we derive the 
following summary of facts developed in the 
geological survey of California: 

In the mountains of the Sierra Nevada, abund- 
ant proofs have been obtained respecting the 
former existence of glaciers of great magnitude. 
Thousands of acres of granite retain the most 
exquisite glacial polish, and the existence of 
lateral, medial, and terminal moraines is as 
ay observed as in the Alps at the present 

ay. 

Perhaps the most striking result of the sur- 
vey is the proof of the immense development, 
on the Pacific side of our continent, of rocks 
equivalent in age to the Upper Trias of the 
Alps. It is believed that this formation extends 
from Mexico to British Columbia: occupying 
&vast area, although much broken up, inter- 
tupted and covered by volcanic and eruptive 
rocks, and usually much metamorphosed. 

_Accompanying this Triassic formation in the 
Sierra Nevada is an extensive development of 
Jurassic rocks. Enough, however, have been 
found to justify the assertion that the sedimenta- 
ry = of the great metalliferous belt of 
the Pacific coast of North America is chiefly 
made up of rocks of Jurassic and Triassic age, 
with @ comparatively small development of car- 
boniferous limestone, and that these two forma- 
tions are so folded together, broken up, and 
metamorphosed in the great chain of the 








labor, if indeed possible at all, to unravel |the later Pliocene epoch, and not as late as the 
its detailed structure. While we are fully | drift or diluvial period, as is abundantly proved 
justified in saying that a large portion of the | by the character of the remains of plants and 
auriferous rocks of California consist of |\and animals which are imbedded in it. The 
metamorphic Triassic and Jurassic strata, we| deposition of this auriferous detritus was suc- 
have not a particle of evidence to uphold the | ceeded, throughout the whole extent of the 
theory that has been so often maintained, that! Sierra Nevada, by a tremendous outbreak of 
all,or even a portion, of the auriferous slates | volcanic energy, during which the auriferous 
are older than the carboniferous; not a trace of | gravel was covered by heavy accumulations of 
a Devonian and Silurian fossil ever having been | volcanic sediment, ashes, pumice, and the like, 
discovered in California, or indeed anywhere to | finally winding up by a general outpouring of 
the west of the 116th meridian. On the other | lava, which naturally flowed from the summits 
hand, we are able to state, referring to the theo. | of the Sierra through the valleys, into the lake- 
ry of the occurrence of gold being chiefly lim-| like expansions, filling them up and covering 
ited to Silurian rocks, that this metal occurs in| over the auriferous gravels, which were to re- 
no inconsiderable quantity in metamorphie| main for ages, as it were, in a hidden treasure- 
rocks belonging as high up in the series as the |chamber, concealed under hundreds of feet in 
cretaceous. | thickness of an almost indestructible material. 
The cretaceous formation in California is also} The effect of the denudation which has taken 
extensive, and embraces to a great extent the | place since these streams of lava flowed down 
coast ranges of both California and Oregon. | the mountains, has been most extraordinary. 


The formation; however, so far as known, is For now, these deposits of gravel and overly- 





represented on the Pacific coast by but a single 
member, the upper or white chalk. | 

In regard to the relative ages of the different | 
mountain chains of the Pacific coast, Prot. | 
Whitney says: | 

“There can be no doubt that the chain of the | 
Sierra Nevada is older than the Rocky Moun-| 
tain chain, or that group of chains or ranges 
which forms the eastern border of the great 
mountain region of the western side of the con- 
tinent. The great mass of the Sierra was uplifted 
and metamorphosed after the termination of the 
Jurassic epoch, and prior to the deposition of the 
Cretaceous, for we find the last-named forma- 
tion resting horizontally and unaltered on the | 
flanks of the Sierra, all through Central Cali- | 
fornia.” 

“We have recognized at least three distinct 
periods of upheaval and metamorphic action in 
the coast ranges. The main one was at the 
close of the Cretaceous epoch; the next in im- 
portance was after the deposition of the Mio- 
cene tertiary, or, at least, of a group of strata 
which, for the present may be referred to that 
age. The next in age isa system of east and 
west upheavals, which took place at the close 
of the Miocene; and the third is one which 
appears to have commenced during the later 
Pliocena, and to be still going on. 

“It is a very interesting fact that the exterior 
of the coast ranges—that is to say, the moun- 
tains nearest the Pacific—are of earlier date, 
or older geologically, than the interior ones, or 
those which border the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys. This is a repetition on a 
smaller scale of what has been the course of 
events in the formation of the whole continent, 
the exterior lines having first been marked out, 
and the interior filled up afterwards.” 


The vast detrital deposits on the flanks of the 
Sierra Nevada, where hydraulic and tunnel min- 
ing operations for gold are carried on, are of 
tertiary age. It has been assumed that they 
were of marine origin, but an examination of 
them has proved to the contrary, as is proved 
by the fact that, although frequently found to 
contain impressions of leaves, masses of wood 
and imperfect coal, and even whole buried for- 
ests, as well as the remains of land animals, 
and oceasionally those of fresh water, not a 
trace of any marine production has ever been 
found in them. 

Again, these detrital deposits are not distrib- 
uted over the flanks of the Sierra in any such 
way as they would have been if they were the 
result of the action of the sea. On the con- 
trary, there is every reason to believe that they 
consist of materials which have been brought 
down from the mountain hights above and de- 
posited in pre-existing valleys; sometimes in 
very narrow accumulations, simple beds of 
ancient rivers, and at other times in wide lake- 
like expansions of former watercourses; and 
this under the action of causes similar to those 
now existing, but probably of considerably 





Sierra Nevada, that it will be an immense 





reater intensity. The deposition of detritus, 
for the most part auriferous, took place during 


ing volcanic materials, instead of occupying the 
depressions of the surface, are found forming 
high plateaux between the present river canons 
and flat-topped ridges, kuown as “Table moun- 
tains,” hundreds or even thousands of feet 
above the present river beds. Thus the topog- 
raphy of the country is exactly the reverse of 
what it was at the commencement of the pres- 
ent geological epoch: what were once valleys 
are now ridges, and the ridges of former times 
were where the immense canons of the rivers 
flowing down the western slope of the Sierra 
now are. 

The Mammalian remains found in the tunnel 
and placer diggings of California seem to Lelong 
to two distinct epochs. The oldest represents 
the Pliocena, the other the Post-tertiary. The 
former are found under the volcanic beds, the 
latter in deposits which have been formed since 
the period of greatest volcanic ‘activity, and 
which apparently belong to the epoch of Man. 
For it appears that the facts collected by this 
Survey, wheu fully laid before the public, will 
justify the assertion that the mastodon and ele- 
phant, whose remains are so widely and abun- 
dantly scattered through California, have been 
cotemporaneous with Man in that region. 

—Annual of Scientific Discovery. 


THE NEWS. 

TRE new freshman class at Yale college numbers 
150. The incoming class at the Sheffield Scientific 
School numbers 50, and is the largest class that has 
ever entered that institution. 

Connecticut has a State School at Salisbury for 
the instruction of idiots. It is under the charge of 
Dr. Knight, who engages in the repulsive task with 
serious euthusiasm, and deserves the most liberal 
support. 

Ristori, the finest tragic actress in the world, has 
made her first appearance as Medea in the Theater 
Francais in New York. 

RELIGIOUS. 

We cull some items of interesting religious news 
from the Springfield Republican, and N. Y. Tribune: 

Rev. Dr. Verat, Catholic bishop of Savannah, has 
issued a pastoral letter on the subject of the educa- 
tion of the freedmen, in which he says, “ The Holy 
Father to whom the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
have been entrusted by our Lord, feels the liveliest 
solicitude on this subject. Four or five millions of 
sou!s constitute an object which is truly great, and 
well calculated to inflame the zeal of fervent mis- 
sionaries, who ought to be ready to run even to the 
extremities of the world in order to save one of 
those souls redeemed by the precious blood of 
Christ.” 

The Protestant clergy are compelled to admit 
that in the work of edneating the freedmen, the 
Catholics will enter upon it with a unity of purpose 
and economy of means, and will present religion in 
a form so attractive to the negro imagination and 
fondness for splendor that they will have great ad- 
vantages over Protestant missionaries, 


Tue Bible Society wants $50,000 to build a Bible 
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house in Constantinople, Turkey. The object of the 
building is to furnish a permanent location for the 
depository and sale of the Holy Scriptures in more 
than twenty languages; offices for various Bible and 
missionary societies of the United States; also for 
publishing and storage purposes; in short, the visi- 
ble, reliable center of Protestant Christian influence 
for the whole empire. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Church Review 
proposes the reception of dissenters into the Epis- 
copal Church in whole denominations, ,allowing 
them to retain their peculiarities. He sees no reason 
why there may not be Methodist or Baptist orders 
in the Church of England, just as there are orders 
of Dominicans, Passionists, &c., in the Church of 
Rome 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes is an article en- 
titled “ Christian Civilization in the East.” It gives 
a profoundly interesting account of the Brahmaists, or 
Vedic Unitarians, who find in the spiritual idea of 
Christianity « crown of the religious edifice which 
the Brahmins have een building through many 
thousands of years. Samaj, the young Brahmaist 
apostle has recently delivered a lecture in the theater 
of the Calcutta Medical college on “ Jesus Christ— 
Europe and Asia.” To supply the demand for Ori- 
ental thought, there has just been started in the Be 
nares college a Monthly Journal devoted to San- 
scrit literature, the first number of which has just 
reached England. It is called in England “The 
Pundit,” but its Scanscrit name is Kasividyasuddh- 
aniddhi, which being translated is “The Ocean of 
the Nectar of Knowledge at Benares.” 

FOREIGN. 

DrrFicuLTies between Italy and Austria in respect 

to the debt of Venetia are nearly at an end. 


Tue crops in England are considerably damaged 
by rain. 

Tue insurrectionists in Candia have been defeated 
by the Turks. 


Lupwie, King of Bavaria, intends to abdicate. 


In South America, sanguinary battles were fought 
between the allied forces of Brazil, and the Para- 
guayans, on the 16th and 18th of July. The loss in 
killed and wounded was very heavy—that of the al- 
lies. being estimated at 4,200, while the Paraguayans, 
fighting chiefly within intrenchments, lost less. 


A Beavutirut Krrren.—The Darlington 
(Wis ) Democrat relates the tollowing very prob- 
able story: “ While one of our business men 
was taking a quiet walk last Sunday near the 
fair grounds, he discovered a beautiful striped 
black and white kitten in his path. He at once 
endeavored to make its acquaintance, and had 
succeeded in getting hold of it, when he suddenly 
changed his mind and came to the conclusion he 
wouldn’t, The kitten went its way, and the citi- 
zen started forhome. Every one he passed held 
his nose, and men, women and children fled 
from him as though he had the cholera. On 
Monday morning there was a ‘ new-made grave’ 
near his residence, in which was deposited a 
suit of ‘store clothes.’ We understand he says 
he has no further curiosity about kittens.” 


A prugeist was aroused by the ringing of his 
night-bell, went down stairs, and had to serve a 
customer with a dose of salts. On his return his 
wife grumbled out “ What profit did you get on 
that penny?” “ A ha’penny,” replied the assidu- 
ous druggist. “ And for that ha’penny you will 
keep both me and yourself awake for a long time,” 
rejoined the wife. “Never mind,” added the 
placid druggist, the dose of salts will keep him 
awake much longer; let us thank Heaven we 
have the profits, and not the pain of the trans- 
action.” 


THE late Captain G——, of Vermont, was always 
satisfied. He was one of the early and most suc- 
cessful breeders of merino sheep in this part of the 
State. He had a large native cosset that he valued 
highly. His son came in one morning and told him 
that the old cosset had twins. Captain G—— said 
“he was glad; she would bring up two as well as 
ne.” Soon after, his son reported one of the 


twins dead. Upon this he said “the one left 
would be worth more in the fall than both.” In the 
afternoon the boy told his father that the other lamb 
was dead. “Iam glad,” said he; “I can now fat 
the old sheep.” The next morning the son reported 
the old cosset dead. “That is just what I wanted; 
now I have got rid of the breed !” 


The preparation of the heart in man, 

And the answer of the tongue, is from the Lord. 

All che ways of a man are clean in his own eyes, 

But the Lord weigheth the spirits. 

Commit thy works unto the Lord, 

And thy thoughts shall be established. 

The Lord hath made all things for himself: 

Yea, even the wicked for the day of evil. 

Every one that is proud in heart is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord; 

Though ~~ join to hand, he shall not be unpun- 
ished. 

By mercy and truth iniquity is purged: 

And by the fear of the Lord men depart from evil. 

—Solomon. 
gst 
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ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL TIEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

) tharos pew subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers, The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came intethe world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-morai principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know in 
little advertisement. ‘ 

« BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 

acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 





to outside consumers, are specified below. 





Husiness Announcements, 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 
The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 


tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning ofa large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to do the work of at least six 
hands shaving in the old way. Specimen machines may be seen 
atthe Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 385 Broadway 
(Room 9), New York City, where also orders may be addressed. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 835 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community; 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 





oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each, Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Cirovtar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenzes of Mrs. M. E, Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


[Tur Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 

Office, is now out of print.] 

SALVATION FRoM SIN, THE END OF CuRIsTIAN FairH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mae Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Norrs. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tue Trarrer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Tilustration® 
118 pp. 8vo, Price 75 cts. 

The above works are for sale at this office.) _ 





